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FRANCIS DAVIS MILLETS EASEL PICTURES 



BY WILLIAM A. COFFIN 



FRANCIS DAVIS MILLET, a man 
of fine intelligence whose mind had 
been trained by an academic education at 
Harvard, when he took up the study of 
painting at Antwerp soon came to un- 
derstand that the art of painting is a 
concrete, definite form of expression, 
and that there is no way to attain per- 
fection in it but by mastering its gram- 
mar. He well knew, as the princes of 
the art have demonstrated in their work, 
that the painter must train eye and hand 
to represent by line and brush-work form 
and proportion as it is actually vizual- 
ized, and that nothing in the way of 
adequate pictorial expression of the art- 
ist's conception is to be attained by any 
means but by success in making the hand 
and the eye the ready, skilful servants of 
the brain. He knew very well that in the 
successive "movements" in painting that 
he saw come up, flourish for a time and 
die away, leaving perhaps some new and 



valuable knowledge behind them, as what 
we call impressionism has undoubtedly 
done by giving us a better sense of the 
beauty of light and air out of doors than 
we before possessed, there was often 
good as well as bad, and his instinct as 
well as his sound reasoning guided him 
safely through all such waves of so- 
called discovery, so that he was never led 
astray from the path that he learned 
early in his artistic career is the only one 
by which complete and enduring achieve- 
ment is to be accomplished. It is quite 
true that this may be said of many of his 
contemporaries and of all of the best of 
them, but the fact that he adhered so 
closely to sound principles and traditions 
is worth noting in the case of Millet be- 
cause his experiences and his opportuni- 
ties for observation were so wide and 
varied. He was frequently in contact 
with the leaders of many schools or move- 
ments, and he was often called upon as a 
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member of international juries of award 
to judge their work. He was a fair, 
broad-minded man in such judgments and 
could put himself in the point of view 
of those whose work showed a wide diver- 
gence from his own ideals; but he was 
never numbered among those who from 
time to time have declared that "the 
scales had fallen from their eyes" and 
consequently assumed a new attitude 
toward the practice of their art, casting 
aside as false what they had previously 
preached as true, and beginning over 
again in some new style or manner that 
attracted notice and, in many quarters, 
praise, but convicted them always of in- 
stability. Yet Millet, while a consistent 
and thorough student of his art, was pro- 
gressive enough to see what was good 
in every new development in the paint- 
ing of our day. It is plainly to be seen, 
for instance, that in his easel pictures, 
while he must have intensely admired 
the work of the Dutch masters and fol- 
lowed a path closely resembling the one 
taken by those masters in their march 
to perfection, he heightened the key of 
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his palette much above theirs, that in 
the light of modern progress he lifted 
the key of his color schemes as high, in 
fact, as he could without sacrificing color 
itself, for color was an important factor 
in his eyes and his gamut while sober 
and restrained is full and varied. 

It is interesting to note how cleverly 
Millet introduced strong contrasts of 
color in the English genre pictures which 
he painted for the greater part in the 
old abbey he restored at Broadway, in 
Worcestershire. In "Between Two Fires" 
where the composition shows a Round- 
head parson, or student, seated at a table 
while a buxom maid engagingly confronts 
him from the opposite side, her arms 
and her hands on the board supporting 
her as she leans forward, and another 
comely young woman of the domestic 
staff somewhat back of him on his right, 
is speaking to him and causes him to turn 
his head in her direction and at the same 
time present his somewhat bewildered 
countenance to the spectator; this figure 
of the austere expounder of the faith 
clad all in black with a high-peaked black 
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hat on his head, appears as much the 
center of the composition by reason of 
the black in the midst of the light gen- 
eral environment of the group, formed 
by white walls, leaded windows, the white 
cloth on the table and the grey stone 
floor together with the colorful costumes 
of the maids, as it does by the placing of 
these two figures on either side of the 
mournful personage, and their attitudes, 
both serving to concentrate attention on 
him and showing him as the central point 
of interest in the incident which forms 
the subject of the picture. In this, one 
of the best of Millet's pictures, there is 
not a detail of costume or accessory for 
the setting of the group that is not exact 
in its relation to the period. Overhead 
a small chandelier wreathed with holly, 
on the table a portly black bottle, on the 
floor a jar, or milk can; on the wall a 
map — all are of the very time and place 



and all are rendered with satisfying pre- 
cision but not without breadth. The 
figures themselves are as carefully de- 
picted, but they show no trace of stiffness 
nor rigidity of pose. The composition 
as a whole is admirably well held to- 
gether. With this picture we are in the 
presence of very good art and not much 
more than may be truthfully said of its 
excellence can be said of any other works 
in its field. It is painting that is ab- 
solutely sincere and it is as competent as 
it is pleasing. 

Another work among the English genre 
pictures, "At the Inn," is as worthy of 
praise as "Between Two Fires," and the 
composition again shows a light setting 
made up of the whitish interior of a low- 
raftered room with a long row of win- 
dows, the lower part of the sashes cur- 
tained with thin white-figured material. 
At a round table, covered with a white 
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cloth and placed before the windows, sits 
a young man in a costume of the seven- 
teenth century, with a roast fowl before 
him, while a serving maid is entering the 
room with a jug in her hands. Good as 
it is in detail, true as it is to the life and 
manners of the period, excellent as is the 
composition and simple as are its ele- 
ments, it is once more to be noted that 
the picture is a complete and harmonious 
whole; that its contrasts are well con- 
sidered and are effective, and that the 
high degree of finish, so to speak, of 
every part of the work in no way de- 
tracts from this fine unity of ensemble. 

Another of the English pictures, "Rook 
and Pigeon/' is as excellent as the two 
works we have been considering and is 
notable for the fact that in here depicting 
two men, the one young and inexperi- 
enced, the other older and well versed in 
sharp practices, engaged in a game of 
chance, the artist has taken a subject that 
is not invested with the quiet humor that 
characterizes most of his English pictures 
and is an element of their wholesome 
charm. The men, too, are of a class 
that we do not meet usually in Millet's 
compositions, for his choice of personages 



did not generally lie among the Cavaliers 
and the soldiers of fortune, but rather 
among the more peaceful and, at times, 
among the humbler folk. In "Anthony 
Van Corlaer, the Trumpeter of New 
Amsterdam," one of his most ambitious 
compositions and a canvas of very con- 
siderable size, he shows us a veritable 
coqueluche des dames in the Dutch set- 
tlement, though a gallant of the heartier 
sort, surrounded by an admiring bevy of 
buxom women. In "The Black Hat" it 
is a wandering minstrel inside a cottage 
door, comfortable and happy in the com- 
pany of a maid who has no doubt pro- 
vided for his needs in meat and drink; 
and, again, it is a young woman, fair of 
face, the squire's daughter, perhaps, who 
in "Wandering Thoughts" is seen seated 
in the end of a pew in a quaint and an- 
cient English church. Besides such pic- 
tures as these which make up a series of 
at least two score compositions, if not 
more, we have among Millet's easel pic- 
tures a considerable number with Greek 
and Pompeian themes; now a young girl 
reading, and, again, a maiden with a vase, 
in all of which type, character, details 
of costume and setting are as accurate 
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as in the English series, and the works 
are as attractive in subject and in aspect 
as they are good in technical quality. 

It is indeed remarkable when we look 
over the career of Francis Davis Millet 
and take account of his very considerable 
work in portraiture, the number and im- 
portance of his mural paintings, and at 
the same time remember that in his active 
life he was constantly giving a good part 
of his time to the direction of many un- 



dertakings and the administration of vari- 
ous artistic enterprises and institutions, 
that he should have been the painter of so 
many pictures of so much personal qual- 
ity and marked by technical achievement 
of such a high order. 

His easel pictures alone constitute 
an artistic production that is in itself 
quite enough to give the painter a most 
honorable place among the artists of his 
time. 
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FRANK D. MILLET AS MURAL PAINTER 

BY EDWIN HOWLAND BLASHFIELD 



THE last years of Millet's life, as far 
as actual practice of his art was con- 
cerned, were devoted to mural painting. 
In 1892, when he was called to the 
Directorship of Decoration of the Co- 
lumbian Exposition, he set aside his 
closely studied and highly finished pic- 
tures of 18th century English interiors, 
as well as his scenes from Greek and 
Roman life and he never really resumed 
them with any continuity — indeed, he 
never had time to. Dearly as he loved 
his Worcestershire home and admirably 
studied as was his elaboration of the 
backgrounds of Russell House or of his 
fourteenth century "Grange/* his theater 
of operation was to change and his path 
to broaden. A dozen of us painters had 



been summoned to Chicago by Millet. 
His cablegram found me in Florence, and 
a month later, when Mr. Burnham drove 
me in a light buggy for miles through 
the World's Fair grounds, Millet joining 
us and leaving us now and again as we 
visited one building after another, I felt 
and saw and knew that here was a task 
after his own heart, and I rep '-zed that 
now the little figures twelve incaes high 
which we had painted in Worcestershire 
and Paris and Florence and New York 
were to grow with all of us into figures 
twelve feet high, and to be set against 
a vast background. Now, Burnham's 
and Millet's colleagues, the five archi- 
tects of the Court of Honor — Hunt and 
Post, Peabody and Van Brunt and 



